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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In drawing up the following Analysis, the 
Editor had no other object in view than to ob- 
tain a more general discussion of this most 
important of all questions — Is Christianity true ? 
For the event of the inquiry he is under no 
apprehension. The extensive and accurate view 
which Dr. Paxby has taken of its evidences 
merits the applause of every friend to reve- 
lation, and, it is hoped, will be the means of , 
exciting that degree of attention, among the 
friends to freedom of inquiry, which the subject 
seems to demand. 

Jeremiah Joyce. 
Chevemngj Kent^ July^ 1797. 



ANALYSIS 

OF 

. PALEY'S 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 



PREPARATORY CONSIDERATIONS. 

At ITHOUT attempting to prove the necessity 
of a revelation, it may be observed that, in 
judging of Christianity, the question Ijes be- 
tween this religion, and none : for if Christianity 
be not credible, no one, with whom we have to 
do, will support the pretensions of any other. 
Suppose, then, there be a Creator, who, in his 
works, has consulted the happiness of his sensi- 
tive creation ; — suppose a part of his creation to 
have received from their Maker faculties ca- 
pable of rendering a moral obedience to his 
will; — suppose the Creator intends for these 
rational agents a second state of existence,' in 
which their situation will be regulated by their 
behaviour in the^r*^; — sut^^o^^ \^v^ ViNtor«\R.^'i^ 
of it he conducive to the \iar5)^vftfc^^ o1 jOcva ^"^^ 
cies; under these circu«v^^«LUR'i^ '^^'^^ vax^<^^ 
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that a revelation should be made to acquaint 
them with it ? 

A revelation cannot be made, btfi by miracles ; 
consequently, in whatever degree it is proba- 
ble that a revelation should be made, in the 
same degree it Is probaUe miracles should be 
wrought. 

The attributed of the Deily^ or the eustence 
of a future state, are not assumed^ in order to 
prove the reality of miracles. That reality must 
be proved by evidence. We assert only, that in 
miracles adduced to the support of revelation, 
there is not any such antecedent improbability 
as no testimony can surmount. In maintaining 
which, we contend, that the incredibility of mi-^ 
racles is not greater, than (l.) that a future 
state of eidstence should be destined, by God, 
for the human race; and, (2.) that, being so 
destined, be should acquaint them with it. The 
proof of these propositions is not necessary ; it 
is sufficient that they are not so violently im« 
probable,' so contradictory td the divine power 
and character, that either the propositions them* 
selves, or the facts connected with them, ought 
to be rejected art first sight. To this length doeii 
a modern objection to miracles go, viz., *' thai no 
human testimony can in anji case render them cre^ 
^^^, decause it is contrary to expeneruie iWit a 
^^frac^ ^Aauid be trWi fr«* not cowtrOflry Vi ex^- 
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Tienc0 ihoi testimony should be false.'* Strictly 
speaking, the narrative of a fact is then only 
cpntrary to ex:peri^nce, when the fact is related 
to hava existed at a time and place — at whi^^ 
time and Jplace we, being present, did jiot per* 
ceiye it to. exist. The improbability arising 
from the vxmt of experience, is only equal to 
th^ probability that) if the thing were true^ 
such things would be generally experienced. Ad* 
piitting that miracles were wrought upon the 
first promulgation of Christianity, it is not cer- 
tain, or a probability approaching to certainty, 
that such miracles would become objects of ge* 
neral experience. The force of experience sup- 
poses the course of nature in'Oariabte^ or its m- 
riations general : but the course of nature may 
be called the agency of an intelligent Being; 
and then it is not unreasonable to expecjt that 
such a Being may, upon occasions of peculiar 
importance, interrupt the order which he had 
appointed, yet, that such occasions should sel- 
dom return, and consequently be confined to the 
experience of a few. 

It has been said, that miracles are effects 
without causes ; as if the eure of the palsy were 
ascribed to the touch ; or of blindaft'Sfii* \.^ *Cw^ 
cl(^. These are merely signs \.o coTfiafc^N»^^^'^'" 
racle with its end. Tlie ettecX ^^ ^'^^^'^'^ ^^ 
pJr to the volition of rtie I>e\Vj . ol ^V^^^ '^''^ 
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ience and power we have previous and indepen- 
dent proof. 

According to Mr. Hume, the question is, whe^ 
iher it be more improbable that the mtracie should 
he true, or the testimony false I Upon this state of 
the controversy, suppose twelve men, whose 
probity and good sense I had long known, should 
seriously and circumstantially relate an account 
of a miracle, wrought before their eyes, and in 
which it was impossible for them to be de- 
ceived ; that rather than acknowledge that there 
existed any imposture in the case, they should 
suffer themselves, when examined separately, to 
be racked, burnt, or strangled, and that I myself 
was witness to the story and sufferings; by 
Mr. Hume's rule I am not to believe them. Now 
I undertake to say, no man would disbelieve 
them. 
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PART I, 

OF THE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDSNCB OF GQRIS* 
TIAmTT» AND WHEREIN IT IS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM THE l^VIDENOE ALItEOED FOR OTHER MX* 
RAC4>ES. 



Chapter I. 

Proposition I. — There is satisfactory evidence that 
many^ professing to be the original witnesses of 
the Christian miracles, passed their lives in la^ 
hours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily un* 
dergone in attestation of the accounts lohich they 
delivered, and solely in consequence of their 
belief of those accounts; and that they also svh^ 
mitted, from the same motives, to nexo rules of 
conduct. 

To support thi^ proposition, two points msAi 
be made out : first, that the founder of the insti* 
tution, his associates and immediate followers^ 
acted the parf which the proposition imputes to 
them : secondly, that they did so, in attestation 
of the miraculous history recorded in our scrip* 
tures, and solely in consequence of tlkA,vt \^k^^ 
of tha truth of this history . Ti\)3t ^xwno^ Vv 
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our producing any particular testimony to these 
assertions, we observe, that the fact of the ex- 
ertions and voluntary sufferings of the first 
Christians, is probable from the nature of the 
case, 

I. The Christian religion exists, and was es- 
tablished. It is, therefore, probable, that its 
author and his disciples exerted themselves in 
publishing and propagating this religion; — in 
the prosecution of which, they, like other mis- 
sionaries of a new faith, must have devoted 
themselves to constant and laborious preaching, 
and submitted to a sequestration froip the plea- 
sures of the world. In these undertakings, per- 
sons are not likely to engage, or, however, to 
persist in them, from any other motive than 
conviction. 

II. It is probable, that the propagation of 
Christianity was attended with difficulty and 
danger. 

1. As addressed to the Jmvs, it contradicted 
the popular expei^ti^tion concerning the Messiah, 
and their prejudices- respecting other nations: 
ijistead of exalting their, nation above the rest 
of the world, Christianity was intended to ad- 
vance those whom they despised to an equality 
with themselves. The Jewish religion laid great 
stress on ceremonies ; the Christian scheme pre* 
scr/bed in their steady moral rectitude and in» 
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warl purity:— the Je'ws had crucified Christ, 
which the pteachers of his religion Would re- 
present as a cruel murder; the|f would also 
raise jealousy in the Roman Governmenty by 
avowing an unqualified obedience to a new mas- 
ter, whom they considered as the persoii fore- 
told to the Jews under the title of King ; — they 
had, likewise, to oppose a priesthood possessed 
of municipal authority, and were under a foreign 
government constantly surrounded with ene- 
mies. 

2. From the Heathen^ the preachers of Chris- 
tianity had btit little favour to expect. For, 
(l.) The Christian religion was exclusive; it 
denied the truth of every article of the heathen • 
mythology; if it prevailed, it must be by the 
overthrow of all their statues and temples ; it 
pronounced all their gods false^ and their wor- 
ship vain* (2.) The first Christians did not 
merely propose their doubts, or disbelief; but 
they collected proselytes, formed societies among 
the common people, and enjoined their follow- 
,ers to withdraw from the public worship of their 
country. (3.) This opposition would subject 
them to the danger of private enmity, even 
^'here no public persecution was denounced by 
the state; nor would they find protection in 
that general disbelief of the popular thftQVQ!SKS> 
yvhich is then supposed to Vv^n^ ^\:^'H'^^^> 
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since un'believers ure wt usually tolerant ; of 
which we have example^ in Plinif aud Trajan. 
Besides, ifellgion was considered B9 an affair of 
the stfite ; — it had the veneration of long esta- 
hlishment; — it was splendid and gaudy; — and 
upon the establishment of its rites, the prospe- 
rity of the country was supposed to depend. 
Neither could the Christian missionaries expect 
protection or impunity ffomtlie peopk^ who con* 
sidered all religions as equally tr%ie; — nor from 
the philosopher, who considered them all as 
equally fdse'; — ^nor from the magistrate^ who 
held them all to be equally useful. 

3. The first preachers must, in consequence 
of their new profession, have themselves con* 
formed to the institution they preached to 
others. This must have made an essential 
change in their habjt of life, which is very dif- 
ficult to effect. Men are brought almost to 
anything, sooner than to change their habit of 
life, especially when 'the change is attended 
with any considerable degree of self^deniak 
Hence, from the nature and exigency of ike case^ 
the truth of the proposition may be inferred. 
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Chapter II. 

Evidence of the Sufferings of ihejirit Propagators 
of Christianity , from Profane Testimony. 

Tacitus^ who wrote seventy years after the 
death of Christ, speaking of the hdrhing of 
Rome, in the reign of Nero, relates, '^ that this 
emperor, to do away the suspicions entertained 
against himself of having ordered the city to he 
set on fire, laid the guilt, and inflicted the most 
cruel punishments, upon a set of men called 
Christians. The founder of that name was 
Christ, who had heen put to death in the reign 
of Tiherius. He adds, that this superstition, 
thus checked for a while, broke out again and 
fipread over Judea, and through Rome, &c/' 
The passage proves, (1.) that the founder of the 
institution was put to death ;-— (2.) that, in the 
same country in which he was put to death, his 
religion, after a short check, broke out again 
and spread; — (3.) that it so spread, as that, 
within thirty-four years after his death, a great 
multitude, of Christians were found at Rome. 
Hence, the original teachers could not have 
been idle ; nor could their exertiona Iw^^ V^vs^ 
without danger. Suetowtj^, cwi\.««x^'t^ix^ ^vs^ft- ^ 
Tacitus, ssLys, ** the C\iTU\\wv"a^ ^wX.^^^^^"^ 
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new and mischievous superstition, Mrere pu- 
nished." JuyjSNAL probably alludes to these 
executions, Sat. i. v. 154. These things, it is 
likely, took place in the lifetime of some of the 
Apostles, certainly in the lifetime of some of 
^h^ir converts. If, tbe^, the founder, and the 
first race pf converts were put to dealhy it is 
hardly credible that bis pompanions could e»cape 
ia safety. 

The testimony of Vuvr rplates (jl,) to the 
great number of Christians of both 9exQ8, and 
to the progress of Christianity, which extended 
to small towns, and even to the open country, 
as well as to cities, (2.) To their sufferings in 
consequence of anonymous informations vnthoui 
sovereign authority ; a clear proof that the pro«- 
fession of Christianity was attended with dan^ 
ger. Flint's account is confirmed by Adrian, 
who enjoin* th&t, for thefiUure^ Christians should 
be legally brought to trial. Martial's testimony 
proves, that the sufferings of the first Christians 
were voluntary, Epictxtus imputes their firm- 
ness in suffering to madness or fashion; and 
M. Adrblivs ascribes it %o obstinacy. 
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Chapter til. 

Indirect evidence of the sufferings of the first pro^ 
pagators of Christianity ^ from the Scriptu/esj and 
other antient loritings. 

» 

Wb have four Histories of Christ ;*-^a history 
taking up the narrative at his death ; atfd a col- 
lection of letters written hy principal agents, 
which attest the sufferings of the witnesses of 
the history, directly and indirectly, expressly 
and hxcidentally, hy tiarratires of facts, and hy 
argomenti and discourses founded upon these 
facts. 

I. These hooks relate that Christ was, in 
consequence of his undertaking, put to death at 
Jerusalem ; — that hisr teligion was, notwith- 
standing, set forth in the same city, propagated 
throughout Judea* and preached in other parts 
of the Roman Empire. These points are also 
fully confirmed hy Tacitus. What, then, could 
the disciples of Christ expect for themselves, 
when they saw their master put f o deatli 1 They 
could not hope to escape the dangers in t^hi^i 
he had perished ? 

II. All the histories represent Christ as "fcrc^^ 
telling the persecution of his foWavy^x^. ^^^jTV^aXX- 

XM>. 9. Mark iv. 17, also x. ^C^. ^^^^ "^^^ 



■^ ^ *-«^*«k^r*i' « v*A%^ %^ f 



tually happened. 

III. These books abound with es 
patience, and with topics of comfo 
tress*. See Rom. viii. 35, 37. 2 
10, 14, 16, 17. James V. 10, 11. He 
2 Thess. i. 1 — 5. Rom. v. 3, 4. 
13, 19. These passages would be 
meaning, unless the times called 
and constancy. . 



ChapteiI IV. 



Direct evidence of the sufferings ofth 
gators of Christianity ^ from the Sc 
other antient writings. 

The scrinture acr.onnt. nf tTio ovo»«f? 
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persons, chosen from among his followers, who 
constantly attended upon hun until his death, and 
who were commissioned by him when his own 
ministry was concluded, to publish his gospel, 
and collect disciples to it from all countries ;— - 
that they began their work at Jerusalem, and 
made many converts, which alarmed the Jewish 
government, and two of the twelve were appre- 
hended and imprisoned ; who, being examined 
and dismissed, reported what had passed to 
their companions, and apprized them of the dan- 
gers connected with their undertaking ; — that, 
in a short time after, the twelve^ were thrown,^, 
into prison, and being punished, were suffered 
to depart ; — that they neither quitted Jerusalem, 
nor ceased from preaching, but only excluded 
themselves from the temporal affairs of the so- 
ciety. The people at length joined their su- 
periors, and a general persecution commenced 
with stoning one of the community. This per- 
secution raged with so much fury, as to drive 
most of the new converts from Jerusalem ; the 
iwelvsy however, remained in the city, and con- 
tinued to correspond with, and confirm the la- 
bours of those scattered abroad. Precepts were 
now issued by the Je\y8, to persecute? ^'i.CVccss.- 
iians in every place wliexe \.\ie^ V^^ ^>\'(it^cjrt^ n 
and one of the persons em-pVo^e^Va^^^^"^^^^'^^ 
became a proselyte to tVie xeVvg^'^^^'^'^'^'^^'^ ^ 



u 

ff<"'» with ti^' j'»^'"ff the oftefr,! . 
^ « 'iispu^r^''- ^««« two af?''*' ""^ t*efr 

^«^<>°ica, where ;^e^'^**«° Pa^^edontrTi:^^'* 
J?«»- At Bare? ^^ "^^ ^^''^ excL ^*'- 
*'««s amoDff tl ^^-'^^^ excited* f''*^"®*' 

-^«4 thi^ T ''^ Cor Jr^r^^* '»«fo'e 
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pf wUcli Jie ac)C0Uffte4 Christianity to 'bcr onOf 
The success of his inii^stry at Ephesus ha4 
-pearly cpst hup his life. He arrived ^gain at 
jDorinth, whence he was driven by a conspiracy 
back to Philippi. At Jerusalem the pppulf^ce 
would iiave killed hi|n, )iad he not l^eep rescued 
by an ofi^cer of the guard, who afterwards 
treated him with great cruelty. }n his way, to 
Rome he encountered the perils of shipwreck ; 
nevertheless, upon his arrival, he was not de- 
terred from preaching the new religion. Th^ 
historian* in these facts, is supported by the 
testimony of St. PauPs own letters, which cor- 
responds with the history) in many circum^* 
stances, relative both to bis own suflferings, and 
those of his fellow-labourers. 

Cleupkt speaks of the martyrdom of Peter, 
Paul, and many others^. Hbrmas, PoLTCAapf 
Iqnatiusi attest the same. A circular letter 
from the church of Smyrna, soon after the death 
of Polycarp, describe^ the nature of a pers^r 
cution in those days. 



Chapter V. 

Observations on the preceding Evidence. 

I The iscripture history, \\io\xsg^ -^wi^^'^ 
coaSaed to one Apostle, bYvb^b iKe lUJfcvvre «S 
^^rvice. The Apostle, in ^ia ^«c\o\» ^^ 
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refers to the sufiFerings of the others, as well as 
to his own. The former part of the history gives 
a short sketch of the seizure qjid imprisonment of 
two ; afterwards of the stoning^ to death of Ste* 
phen, and the heheading of jSttu' 

II. No credit, at present, is taken for the 
miraculous part of the history, nor for the cor- 
rectness of single passages^ hut only for the gene*' 
ral facts. 

III. The reality of the Apostolic history is 
only assigning adequate causes for effects pro- 
duced ; and the details are perfectly agreeable 
to what might reasonably be expected from the 
nature of their undertaking, compared with thie 
character of the age and country in which it was 
carried on. 

rV. Thfese records supply evidence to prove, 
' that the primitive followers of Jesus assumed a 
new ahd peculiar course of life; and became 
eminent for piety, purity, and benevolence. For, 
(1.) the injunctions of their teachers were very 
strict, which, if not completely obeyed, would 
produce a difference in ^heir conduct, see Acts i. 
14, also ii. 46, and xii. 12. (8.) Their new 
character is perpetually referred to by the letters 
of th6ir teachers. See Eph. ii. 1 — 3. Tit. iii. 3. 
1 Pet. iv. 3, 4. 1 Cor. vi. 2. Rom. vi. 21. (3.) 
This agrees also with the character afterwards 
ifwi of the Christiana by Pliny* 
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Chaptbr VI. 

That the story, for^^vhich the first propagators of 
Christianiiy suffered, was miraculous. 

(1.) The prevalence of the religion; (2.) Thfi 
activity of the founder; (3.) The opposition 
which his activity excited ; (4.) His fate as at- 
tested by heathen writers ; (5.) The same testi- 
mony to the sufferings of the first Christians ; 
(6.) The foxmder's predictions of the sufferings 
of his followers; (7*) Letters written by the 
principal agents, referring to their sufferings ; 
(8.) A history, written by a companion of one 
of the new teachers ; — prove, that a number of 
persons, at that time, advanced an extraordinary 
story; and for the sake of propagating it, enn 
dured persecution ; and from a persuasion of its 
truth, entered upon a new course of life. They 
pretended also to have miraculous evidence for 
this^ story ; for there could be nothing else upon 
which to rest their claim to attention. A Ga- 
lilean peasant was announced to the world as a 
divine law-giver. Without some proofs of his 
mission, the pretension could claim no credit. 
It could only be supported by miracylauA ^^v- 
dence, without whioji lie eovxV^ XkQX\vaM'5k euscs.^^ 
» doubt among the Jews, \«V^'Ofi^«t V^;«^*^ 
Messiah; nox could liis ioV\iOT«^> "^^^"^^ 
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appeal to such a token, have had any ground to 
stand upon, in attempting to propagate his re- 
ligion. That the story Was miraculms, may also 
be inferred from the powers laid claim to by 
Christians in succeeding ages. 



Chaptbr VIL 



That it vxis^ in the mcun^ the story which we have 
NOW, is proved by indirect consideration. 

I, There exists no trace or vestige of any 
Other story. The remote and incidental notices 
of Christianity, which are found in the heathen 
writers^ are, that it originated with Jesus, who 

. was afterwards crucified at Jerusalem, and that 
it was propagated into distant countries. Th^ 
manners of the Christians they likewise de«< 
scribe, in terms conformable with the accounts 
of our books. 

The Jewish writers of that period advance no 
other history of the transaction, than that which 
we acknowledge. Josephus mentions John thd 
Baptist with circumstances agreeing with the 
Christian story. In another passage, the au- 
thenticity of which is controverted, he speaks of 
Jesus as the Messiah. This passage was ge^ 
nuine^ or the silence of the historian was de^ 

^'<7/ied/ if designed^ it may be iixipul^d. Ui t.\v<^ 
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difficulty which he, found in representing the 
business ; on a similar account the princiglt cir- 
cumstance in the life of Constantine was omitted 
by Etisebius. 

II. The whole series of Christian writers, 
from the first age of the institution down to the 
present, proceed upon the general story which 
our scriptures contain. 

The tetters of the Apostles transmit, inci- 
dentally, the principal circumstances of the his- 
tory. Barnabas relates the sufferings of Christ, 
the choice of his Apostles, and refers to his mi- 
racles. By Clement we have the resurrection 
of Christ recorded, and' the mission of his Apo- 
stles. Polycarp recognises the virtues and suf- 
ferings of Christ ; and is skid to have received 
ficcounts of his mii*acles from eye-witnesses. 
Ignatius frequently alludes to the history of 
Christ ; and Quadratus to his works. From' the 
Vtrritings of Justin Martyr, a life of Christy 
agreeing Avith our scriptures, might be collected. 
After this time, the history, as given by the 
Evangelists, occurs in antient Christian writings, 
as familiarly as in modern sermons. 

III. The religious rites of the early Chris- 
tians sprung out of the narratW^ avovia W ^Nix 
hands. 

In our account Christ dvtecX» V\^ ^v^o.^^'^]^ 
be baptized: the first C\ir\st.\aosv«ex^V^^^^ 
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He directs them to hold religious assemblies: 
they did hold religious assemblies. Our ac- 
counts mal^e the Apostles assemble on a stated 
day in the week : during the first centuiy, stated 
days for assembling were observed. Our his- 
tories record the institution of the Lord's sup- 
per: the early Christians universally cele- 
brated it. These rites were observed in Christian 
societies of different nations and languages. 

IV. Ov/r account bears proof that it is an 
account of facts known and believed at the 
time ; therefore the gospels were not the cause 
of the Christian history, but the consequence 
of belief in il. This is expressly declared by 
Luke in his preface. See Luke i. 1— -4^. It is 
also inferred from St. John's gospeU asi the his- 
torian refers to facts which he does not relate ; 
an ' instance of this kind is the ascensim^ which 
is npt mentioned in, this place, but is referred 
to, chap. vi. 62^ ^nd xx. 17. Henc^ the noto- 
riety of the- ascension amopg those who were 
likely to read his book. The general notoriety 
of the stQry is intimated by the manner in which 
the narrative is introduced : chap. i. 15, " John 
bare witness, &c." supposes, that the reader 
knew who John was. The reference to John's 
imprisonment, chap. iii. 24, could only coni^ 
from a wtiteji^ who supposed the fact well known. 
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Chapter VII. 

The same proved from the autLority of our HistO" 

Tical Scriptwes. 

Before this proof is states, it must be pre- 
mised,— 

. I. That if any one of tie four Gospels he 
proved genuine, this is siificient to establish 
the identity of the history. 

The received author of the first was an ori- 
ginal apostle ; — of the secoid, an attendant upon 
one of the apostles ; — of tie third* the compa- 
nion of the most active teacher of this religion ; 
—of the fourth, an aposth. They all lived at 
the time, and on the spot, aid give circumstantial 
accounts of the miracles If the Gospels of 
Matthew and John proceded from them, they 
must be true in substance or wilful falsehoods. 
If false, the authors were villains, without the 
prospect of advantage. 

At present we only aisett, that what the 
Gospels contain is the same as what the Apostles 
preached. How stands ;he proof? A set of 
men published a miraculous Story, upon the 
strength of which they cdledu-^w^^sv^K^^^c^^'v.^ 
embrace new rules of actkn \ vxA vo. ^XX'sj^XaSx^^ 
of which they voluntaxW-y eiL^o^e^ \>cvsc^s.'^^^'^ 
o dangers. The particuVax^ oi ^X^^^ ^'^^'^ 



were attributed toJesus : if the Gos 
alone were genuin, we have the san 
evidence. If botl these were spur 
the gospel of Luk, or Mark, were 
the personwhose mne it bears,. or -b 
person in the sami situation, we sti 
iccount of a oontenporary and asso 
\posties, which autlority seems 8ufH< 
he question is simjLy what it was tl 
advanced, l^ince t.e New Testame 
our distinct bistorts, the genuinen 
ne of which is pereetly sufficient, 
?ast entitled to the ;dvantage of so 
lie probabilities. Bit if it should aj 
le Evangelists had seen each other's 
lay, perhaps, subtrajt frpm their cha 
stimonies strictly iidependent ; bul 
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he had diligentlj investigated the suLjedt. The 
Gospel by St. John is admitted as independent 
testimony ; therefore, if any arte of the four be 
genuine, we have in that one strong reason td 
believe, that we possess the accounts which thel 
original propagatdts of the religion delivered. 

II. The aggregate authority of the Scriptures 
is to be considered. 

In the evangelic history there is an accumu- 
lation of testimony which hardly belongs to any 
other. Each gospel is a cdnfirmation of the 
others ; the existence of four separate histories 
Is a proof that the subject had a foundation, and 
the facts common to all may be considered aft 
fixed in credit and publicity. Tlie " Acts of 
the Apostles," as a supplement to these his- 
tories, establish the accolint; and the various 
epistles written by the principal agents in the 
business, and upon the business, support the 
conclusion. The New Testament is often con- 
sidered as one book, as Single evidence, and its 
different parts not as distinct attestations, which 
the discrepancies among the several documents 
prove they were. The histories were probably 
hot immediately written, but wete the produc- 
tions of emergency, either to instruct the co\x?- 
verts, or to prevent the circu\a.\\o\\ o\ ^xxorofess^^ 
aarratives. 
Ill The genuineness of tVv^Vl^^oT\caX>^^^^^^' 



mtten by some of the early disciph 
ianity, and received by the societies 
he Apostles, as containing autheni 
f the facts upon which the religion 
eception would be a valid proof 
•ooks must have accorded with whs 
ties taught. Their early existence an< 
3 made out by astient testimony ; b 
f the gospels fix the time and situat: 
uthors; and the third purports to 
iTitften by the author of the *' Acts 
lares himself to have been the coi 
ne of the original preachers of the i 



Chapter IX. 
)fthe avilienticily of the Historical Sc 
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prove, that the scriptures were not of modem 
contrivance, and were long ago much read and 
sought after. 

II. The language of the New Testament is 
suited to the age, and the situation of the 
Apostles. It is Greek coming from Hehrew 
origin, and abounds with Hebrew and Syriac 
idioms. 

III. The miraculous relations contained in 
these books do not directly affect the question 
of their genuineness. The works of Bede ex- 
hibit many wonderful relations, yet no one 
doubts whether they were written by him. 

IV. Had it been easy to have forged the 
Christian writings, it is probable that some . 
would have appeared under the sanction of the 
name of Christ himself ^ as in the unsuccessful 
attempt at the epistle of Christ to Abgarus, 
which was not mentioned by any writer during , 
the three first centuries. 

V. If the ascription of the gospels to their 
respective authors had been conjectural, they 
would have been ascribed to more eminent men. 

VI. Christian writers and churches soon 
agreed on this subject. The diversity of opinion 
in other points, and concurrence in tllk^ «a^'«sw 
to suppose it to have been \\i^ t^^vsNX. o\ ^xw^^ 
utd free inquiry. 



ChrisUan *'^^/.J'°i ^ Lotties i 
sion frrnn the tirM of tne n^ 

sbnt. . , 

* ^r-nni in tills pro] 
'HB medium of pr<^J.^^^^^^^j^ 

^questionable. ciarendo 

nserts e^^tracts from j^ ciar< 

0,e such-inseruon Fo;«^^: ^.^^^^ 
tory was extant ^^eu^^^^^^ ^y 
had been read ana re 

*^"°*^'- ' TESTIMONIES. 

T Tn the epistle ascribed to Barna 
I. In the epm ^^^^^ 

this passage; "l^^'^!^^^,,' are 
few tbosen. ,. »^_^ , ^^oij ext 



g conteipporaiy of St. Paul, in wbicli the toord^ 
of Christ, as recorded by the ev^gelists, are 
quQted with great respect and venerationf and 
without any doubt whether they were iihe rea^ 
>vord8 of Ghri3t. 

Objection. As Clement hath not used words 
q{ quotation, it is not certain that he refers to 
any book whatever.— i47m(;er. (l.) He, without 
any reference, uses a passage manifestly taken 
from the Epistle to the Romans. (2,y There 
are many sentences of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians standing in Clement's epistle, without 
any sign of quotation. (3.) This method of 
adopting words of scripture, without acknow- 
ledgment^ was in general use. But, admitting 
(hat Clement had these words from the apostles, 
pr first teachers of Christianity, still the scrip- 
tures contain what the apostles taught. 

III. At the conclusion of the Epistle to the 
Romans, St. Paul says, " Salute Hennas," &c. 
Probably the authpf of the Shepherd of Hermqsy 
in which arc striking allusions to the gospels of 
Matthew, Luke, and John. 

IV. Ignatius became Bishop of Antioch thirty- 
seven years after Christ's ascension ; in his epi- 
stles are undoubtedly allusions to tha sy;ijar<^^\s» ^ 
Matthew and John, but no\, m^xV^^ ^^ oj^^^x-j^x^-^w^ 

V. Poiycarp, who had )oeeTx \.^^l^^ ^c^> 
postles, and convexsed vnXV xassv-j ^^^ 



T> 
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seen Christ, has nearly forty allusions to the 
New Testament in one short epistle ; several of 
them quoted, without hesitation, as the words 
of Christ. 

VI. Papias, a hearer of John, ascribes the 
respective gospels to Matthew and Mark, men* 
tions the materials from which Mark collected 
his account, and in what language Matthew 
wrote. Hence it is certain that these books, at 
that time, bore these names. 

VII. Justin Martyr, who came twenty years 
after, has several distinct and copious extracts 
from the gospels and Acts. In all his works 
there are but two instances in which he refers 
to anything, as said or done by Christ, which is 
not related , in our gospels. All his references 
suppose the books notorious, and that there 
were no other accounts of Christ received and 
credited. 

VIII. Hegesippus, who came thirty years after 
Justin, says that, in his journey from Palestine 
to Rome, ** in eyery city the same doctrine was 
taught, which the law, and the prophets, and 
the Lord teacheth." 

IX. About the year 170, the churches of 
Lyons 'and Vienne sent an account of their suf* 

yerin^s to Asia. Pothinus, their \)i%\iai^>\>e\iv^ 
^^ that time ninety years old, his earVy \\fe mxifiX 
■^G joined on with the times of the a^o^V\^« 
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Jn this epistle there are exact references to the 
gospels of Luke and John, and to the Acts of 
^he Apostles. 

X. Irenaeus, successor to Pothinus, gives po- 
sitive testimony to the hooks of the New Tes- 
tament. He asserts that the story which the 
gospels exhibit, is the story which the apostles 
told.; and that the gospels were written " as Hie 
foundation and pillar of our faith ;*' he then de- 
scribes the authors, and the origin of their his- 
tories. By another passage it appears, that, in 
his time, there were four^ and only four, gos- 
pels ; which by his references were those which 
we have : his testimony to the Acts is generally 
explicit. 

Remark. The testimony of these persons is 
the concurring testimony of writers who lived 
in countries remote from one another. Clement 
flourished at Rome ; Ignatius at Antioch ; Pp« 
lycarp at Smyrna ; Justin Martyr ii;i Syria ; and 
Irenaeus in France.^ 

XI. In tlie works of Athenagoras are clear 
references to Mark and Luke* And in those of 
Theophilus evident allusions to Matthew and 
John. Clement of Alexandria, who followed 
Irenaeus, at the distance of sixteen years^ ^ivea 
AH account of the order in vJVCvOa. 'Oa^ \wi.x '^'^"^ 

pois irere written, raeutiioivs \!iv^ xissxva'^ o\ "^^^ 
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respective authorst and ascribes the. Ads to 
St. Luke. 

XII. Tertullian joins on with Clement, who 
says, " among the Apostles^' John and Matthew 
teach the faith ; among apostolical men, Luke and 
Mark refresh it." Hence the number of the 
gospels, and the names of the evangelists. He 
affords also a complete attestation to the au* 
thority of owr books, by enumerating the churches 
which received them: the Acts of the Apostles 
he calls Luke's Commentarv, 

XIII. During an interval of thirty years, we 
^ave the fragments of several writers, in all of 
which there is some reference to the gospels ; 
and in Hippolytus, there is an abstract' of the 
gospel history. Afterwards we come to Origen, 
whose declaration is peremptory ; he says, '' the 
four gospels are received, without, dispute, by 
the whole church of God under heaven:" he 
subjoins also a history of the respective authors, 
and censures the Apocryphal gospel. 

XIV. Gregory and Dionysius were scholars 
of Origen ; their testimony is but a repetition of 
his. In the writings of Cyprian, who flourished 
twenty years after Origen, there are copious ci- 
tations from the scriptures. 

-STK In the next forty years, the remains of a 
crowd of writers are to be met with, mvjbic^i 
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the historical scriptures are always cited with 
profound respect. The testimony of Victorin is 
positive. 

XVI. Amobius and Lactantius, about the 
year 300, in defending Christianity, derive 
their arguments from our gospel. 

XVII. Eusebius, who flourished about the 
year 315, composed a history of Christianity, 
in which he gives quotations frdm each evange* 
list, and makes remarks upon their writings. 
From this time the works of Christian writers 
are full of references to the New Testament. 

Section II. — The Scriptures are quoted with pe^ 
culiar respect, or books possessing an authority/ 
belonging to no others, and as conclusive in all 
maiters of controversy* 

TESTIMONIES. 

I 

(l.) Theophilus, Bishop o£ Antioch, speak* 
ing of the prophets B,nd gospels, says, all being in* 
spired, spoke by one and the same spirit of God. 
(2.) A writer, about one hundred and fifty-eight 
years after the publication of the scriptures, 
calls them divine. (3.) Hippolytus, in quoting 
the books of the New Testament, professes •* to 
draw out of the sacred fountain " (4»'\ Our ;i&* 
sertiona, saith Origen, ate wtivjox\}k^ ^*^ ^-^'ii^i^N 
ra must receive the scriptuTes ^^ -^^xs^r'^^'^'^; 
9 Cyprim exhorts the CYiyi^Xvkcl \.^v2c^^^^ 



because t4tert"n7-"^^^'^'^ ''^^^ 

*he faith, not the least a^? ''^■''' " ' 
"ered without the £.? • °"^^' ' 
»"«. P^^badiurflt?] VT"'-^^-'' 

" testify to the sa^:i:$^:;'-' ^-< 

the ;,.ir n':i!! .T-!-^^. - 
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there was then a coUectim of writings called the 
^CM? Testament. (5.) Clement's testimony has 
been mentioned. (6.) TertuUian divides the 
Christian scriptures into the gospels and apostles^ 
and calls the whole volume the New Testament. 
(7.) The same division is referred to by many 
writers of the third century, (d.) Eusebius 
took some pains to shew that John's gospel had 
been justly placed fourth in order. Hence the 
four gospels had been collected. 

Section TV •'^Our Scriptures were soon distiu" 
ffuished hy appropriate titles of respect. 

PoLTCiRP calls them the holy scriptures ; — Justin 
Martyr, the gospels; — Dionysius, the scriptures 
of the Lord; — Irenaeus' styles them the divine 
scriptures^ divine oracles /—Matthew's gospel is 
called by Theophilus '* the evangelic voice f*-^ 
Clement styles the New Testament " the di" 
vinelyinspired ^scriptures ;^^ — Origen speaks of 
the *' Old and New scriptures;*' — ^by Cyprian 
they are called the books of the spirit. Hence 
the peculiar respect paid to the scriptures. 

Section V, — Our Scriptures were used in the 
public religious assemblies of thz cariij C^tvs.- 

OO JvBTW, speaking o? lt\v^ ^"^^^^"^^^^^^^^ 
Bhip, says, " the memoirs oj *« A-'fi^ 
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read^** &c.| which elsewhere he calls tllie goir 
pels. (2.) TertuUian, on the ^ame Quhjeety 
says, we come together ^* to recollect the divine 
scriptures." (3.) At Palestine, Drigen was de? 
sired to expound the scriptures publich^, (4.) 
Cyprian says, ** the gosp^ of Christ should b^ 
read in the church." (5.) Ailgustine mentipiis 
the reading of the scriptures as the wtvcaUage 
pf the Christian religion. 

Sbption VI. — Commentaries were anciently toritr 
ten upon the Scriptures ; hamumzes f&rmed out 
of them; copies collated^ and versions made into 
different languages. 

(l.) Tatian, about the jear 170, composed a 
harmony of the gospels ^ entitled " of the four, *^ 
(2,) and (3.) Pantaenus and Clement wrot^ ex- 
plications of the Old and New Testament. (4.) 
Tertullian appeals from a later version to the 
authentic Greek. (5.) An anonymous authpr 
appeals to the aniient copies of the scriptures. 
(^.) Eusebius refers to several writers as the 
interpreters of the scriptures. (7.) Julius Afri- 
canus wrote upon the genealogies in Matthew 
and Luke. Ammpnius composed a harmony of 
tbe lour gospels ; and Origen wrote commenta- 
jr/es on most of the books in tbe "N^VJ Te^v^- 
^fsnt. (s.) Dionysiw harmomzed t\xe acco\VcC^> 



of the resurrection. Lucius and Hesychius ptit 
forth editions of the New Testament. (9.) The 
fdurth century supplies fourteen writers on the 
books of the New Testament. At the begin- 
ning of this century, Eusebias wtote upon the 
discrepancies of the gospels. Damasus corre- 
sponded with Jerome on the difficult passages 
df scripture. Gregory of Nyssen undertook to 
reconcile the accounts of the resurrection. Nu- 
merous other commentators succeeded. A Sy- 
riac version is now extant, which, as Syriac wast 
the language of Palestine, when Christianity 
was first established, is probably very antient : 
it wants the Sid of Peter, 2d arid 3d of John, 
sind the book of Revelation ; in bther respects 
it differ^ little from our text. 

Section VII. — The Scriptures were received^ and 
appealed to by different Sects cf Christians^ 

(1.) Ba8Il<des, who lived about the year 12ld| 
rejected the Jewish institution, and oppose 
fhe general doctrine of the Christian church; 
yet admitted the gospel by Matthew. (2.) The" 
Yalentinians, about the same time, appealed to 
the evimgelic arid apostolic writrnga* (9^.\ T^^a 
Carpocratians are charged. >w\\^x ^«r^^^'*«s:^% 
passiage in Matthew, which i^To^e^ \>cvaX x^^'^ 
c^h?a tha t goBpel. Sey eia\ oX\w^T ^^^'^ o'^^^^'^ 
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tics, between the years 150 and 200, admitted 
the scriptures of the New Testament. (5.) Ta- 
tian, a founder of a sect, made a harmony of he 
gospels. (6.) Those who contended for the 
mere humanity of Christ, argued from the scrip- 
tures. (7.) The advocates and adversaries of 
Origen's opinions acknowledged the authority 
of the scriptures. (8.) Paul of Samosata is not 
charged with rejecting any book of the New 
Testament. (9.) The Sabellians, in an opposite 
extreme to Paul, received all the scriptures. 
(10.) The testimony of a bishop of Carthage is, 
that the heretics who pervert the scriptures ought 
to be execrated, (11.) The Millennium, &c., di- 
vided the opinions of Christians, yet every one 
appealed to the scriptures. (12.) The Donatists 
used the same scriptures as we do. (13.) In 
the Arian controversy, both sides appealed to the 
same scriptures. (14.) The Priscillianists and 
Pelagians received our scriptures. (15.) The 
testimony of Chrysostom is, " that though many 
heresies have arisen, yet all have received the 
gospels, either entire or in part." Marcion re- 
jected the Old Testament, and every passage in 
the New which recognized the Jewish scrip- 
tures ; but he published a chastised edition of 
^t Luke's gospe]. 
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Section VIIT. — The four Gospels^ the Ads, thirteen 
Epistles of St, Paul, the 1st of John, and the 1st 
of Peter, were received by those who doubted con^ 
ceming other parts of our cangn, 

(1.) Jerome relates, that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was not received as St. Paul's by the 
Romans. (2.) Origen speaks doubtfully of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 2d of Peter, 
and the 2d and 3d of John, and then he quotes 
those parts which were undoubted. (3.) Diony^ . 
sius has his doubts concerning the book of the 
Revelation, but entertains no suspicion of the 
authenticity of the four gospels. (4.) Eusebius 
treats of the scriptures which are universally 
acknvioledged, and of those which are not so. 
Among the former he ranks the Gospels, Acts, 
the Epistles of St. Paul, the 1st of John, and 
the 1st of Peter. This opinion appears to have 
been founded upon the testimony of writers 
whom Eusebius and his contemporaries called 
Antients, 

Section IX. — Our historical Scriptures were con^ 
sidered, by the early adversaries of Christianity , 
as containing the Accounts upon which the re- 
Ufflon teas founded, 
(L) Celsus, in the second eewV^3Lt^^ -^^^.w 
against Christianity, aUudes to \iOoVa vrcvx 
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by the disciples of Jesus. He accuses the Chris- 
tians of altering the gospel, which refers to some 
variations ; hut various readings do not occur in 
modem publications ; he says, his arguments 
were from their oivn tvritings, evidently referring 
to the gospels, ^elsus refbrs to no spurious • 
gospels. (2.) Porphyry, in the third century, 
gave a large treatise against Christianity. He 
thought, by overthrowing the Gospels and thfe 
Acts, that he should overthrow the religion it** 
self. Speaking of Matthew, he calls him i/our 
evangelist. (3.) Julian, in the fourth century, 
mentions Matthew and Luke by name ; — recites 
the sayings of Christ in the very words of the 
Evangelists; — states the early dates of thes6 

records; — and calls them by the names they 
now bear, without questioning their genuine- 
ness. 

Section X. — Formal Catalogues ofauiheniicScr^)' 
tures were published^ in all which our present 
Sacred Histories were included. 

Enumerations of this kind are given by Origen, 

Athanasius, and Cyril. In the latter the book 

of Revelation is omitted, as it is also in an au- 

tAoritative catalogue of canonical scTi^^lvjite^ d^- 

^Jvered hy the council of Laodicea.. 0\)Sv^t 

^^»logue9 are given by other ijvrltet^ rfaouX. \\^» 
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same period, in which no books are admitted 
besides those which we now receive. 



Section XL — The above Propositions cannot h^ 
predicated of the Apocryphal Books of the New 
Testament* 

(1.) No Christian History, besides our Gospels 
and the Acts, claiming to be written by an 
Apostle^ or Apostolic Man, is quoted within three 
hundred years after the birth of Christ. An 
Hebrew Gospel may seem to form an exception ; 
it is once mentioned by Clement, aiid ttoice by 
Orlgen, with marks of discredit. (2.) Of apo- 
cryphal writings only itvo are mentioned in the 
three first centuries, without express terms of 
condemnation. We may also add, .(1.) That 
there is no evidence that any apocryphal books' 
existed in the first century, in which century all 
OUT historical books are proved to have been 
extant. (2.) These apocryphal writings were' 
riot read in the churches. (3.) Were not 
admitted into their volume. (4.) They do not 
appear in their catalogues. (5.) Were jiot: 
noticed by their adversaries. (6.) Nor referred 
to by different parties. (7.) 'tV^^^ ^fet<ikX^^\.^iw5i, 
subjects of commentaries, %tc. (^^i ^^^ "^^f 
were rejected by Christian wnX.exa^^^'^^^'^^^'^ 
»g€8. But all these boots ^o w^oxi *ei^^ ^' 
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fundamental history of Christ, as that of our 
Scriptures ; they are not contradictions, but un* 
authorized additions to our histories. 



Chaptbr IX. 

KECAPITULATION. 



Thbbx are two points which form the subject of 
our discussion. 

Firsts The founder of Christianity, his asso- 
ciates, and followers, passed their lives in la« 
bonrs and sufferings. 

Secondlt/j They did so in attestation of the mi« 
raculous history recorded in our scriptures. 

The former is rendered highly probable, from 
the nature of the undertaking ;— the characters 
employed; — the opposition of their tenets to 
the doctrine of the country.; — ^their condemna- 
tion of all other religions ; — and their want of 
authority. The probability is increased by the . 
fate of the founder and ^e first converts, at- 
tested by heathen writers; and is advanced to 
historical certainty by the evidence of our own 
books. 

That it was for a miraculous story is mani- 
yes^/ because the designation of Jesus^ as Mes- 
^/aA, could have nothing Wt m\ta.e\^^ \.o ^\a.\A 
^M. That tie exertions of "Oca vjo^^X^^ ^«t^ 
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for the story which we have nmv, is proved by 
the story being* transmitted to us by kvo of their 
own number, and by tioo others personally con* 
nected with them ; therefore, if any one of these 
accounts be genuine it is sufficient ; and their 
genuineness is made oi\t by the general argu- 
ments which evince the genuineness of other 
antient writings; viz., by the citations from them 
in writings belonging to a period contiguous to 
that in which they were published ; — by the 
regard paid to them by the early Christians ;— 
by an universal agreement with respect to these 
books ; — by contending sects appealing to them ; 
and by a defect of this evidence to other histories 
on the same subject. 

But the strict genuineness of these books is 
not, perhaps, necessary to the support of the 
proposition. If we did not know who were the 
authors of the four gospels ; — yet, if they were 
received as authentic accounts at or near the 
time of the apostles ; — if they corroborated each 
other's testimony ; — if they are corroborated by 
a contemporary history; — confirmed by the. 
Epistles from the Apostles ; and this connected 
with the reflection, that if the apostles delivered 
any other story it is lost *, it \% ^xx^^Kjk^ \Rfc 
prove, that this is the story Xo\^ Vj \>c^^ ^-^^^'^'siv^'%'«» 
for which they acted and awSete^. \S.SxN^^ ^'^ 
the religion must be trvue. T\x^^€^ ^'^'^ '^'^'^ 



had no knowledge, when they were a^ 
consequences would be danger and deatl 
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Proposition II. — That there i^ not scUisfactory 
evidence^ that persons pretending to be the origi" 
ncil loitnesses of any other similar miracles have 
acted in the same manner^ in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered^ and solely in con'^ 
sequence of their belief of the truth of these ac* 
counts. 

In comparing our evidence with that of our ad- 
versaries, the distinctions are of two kinds ; 
those which relate to proofs, and those which 
relate to miracles. Under the former head, we 
may lay oyt^of the case, — 

I. Such accounts of supernatural events as 
are found only in histories by some ages poste- 
rior to the transaction. Ours is contemporary 
history. This difference removes the miraculous 
history of Pythagoras ; the prodigies of Livy's 
history ; the fables of heroic ages ; the Greek, 
Roman, and Gothic Mythology ; and the le- 
gendary history of Popish saints. It applies to 
the miracles of ApoUonius Tyaneus ; and to 
some of the third century. 
^11, Accounts published m oivft eowxwU-^ ci^x^'^'^ 
lappened in a distant counttY. Iti \N\^ ^^'^'^ '^^ 
'hristianityt the story was]e\iVA\^'ti^^^sx^^^^' 
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in which it was acted. This distinction dis« 
poses of the miracles of ApoUonius Tyaneus, 
said to have been performed in India ; those of 
Francis Xavier, and many others. 

III. We may lay out of the case transieni ni- 
Qiours. Future confirmation, permanency, in- 
creasing in notoriety, and subsequent inde* 
pendent accounts, are principles which must 
distinguish solid truth from fugitive lies. 

IV. Naked history may be laid out of the 
case. If we had no visible effects connected 
with the history, no subseqT;ient or collateral 
testimony to confirm it, it would not be deserv- 
ing of credit. This is not our case. The books 
are combined with the institution ; with the re- 
ligion of this day ; with the time and place of its 
origin ; and with the circumstances of its rise 
and progress. 

V. A mark of historical truth is particularity 
in names, dat^s, places, &c. ; such is the descrip* 
tion of St. Paul's voyage and shipwreck; the 
cure and examination of the blind man in John's 
gospel; and many other examples in the four 
gospels. 

VI. We may lay out of the case stories upon 
• which ziothing depends ; in which no interest is 
involved ; and nothing to be done ot c\iwi^^^*va. 
onseqaence of believing them. "NoX-hvu^ ^- 
^ upon the truth or falsehooA oi TnDaV.NXx\^;« 
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errors and popular superstitions. But the mi- 
racles of Christ claimed to regulate the opinions, 
of mankind, and to decide the most important 
question that can agitate the human mind. It 
did not stop at opinions^ hut they vfho helieved 
Christianity acted upon it. 

VII. We have laid out of the case accounts 
which merely come in c^irmance of opinions al- 
ready formed. Popish miracles happen in popish 
countries, and make no converts. They, like 
other arguments, corifirm what was believed he- 
fore. Men are easily fortified in their old opi- 
nions, driven from them with diflSculty. The 
Christian miracles were wrought in the midst of 
enemies ; they made converts, who gave up to 
the testimony their most favourite prejudices. 
There was no anterior persuasion to lay hold of. 
The miracles of Jesus gave birth to the sect. 
Frauds might mix themselves with the progress, 
but could not take place in the commencement of 
the religion. 

Of the distinctions tvhich relate to the miracles 
themselves, the folloiving should be carefully 
retained ;— 

I. It 18 not n'ecessary to ateoX. ^s ^ \ssnx^^^ 
wliat can he resolved into a false ferce^^fwwi* ^"^ 
tiiia nature was the demorv of SocroXes^ ^>ofe ^ 



the restoration of the blind to sight, < 
dead man to life, leaves an abiding effe 
cnirade may be sadden, but the proof r< 
Fhere are others of a mixed nature, in 
Jie principal miracle is momentary, bu 
circumstance combined with it is perman 
Peter's vision preparatory to the call of 
ius. The vision might be a dream, the n 
lent by Cornelius could not. Either, tal 
mrately, might be a delusion ; the concu 
>f the two was impossible without a supc 
*al cause. 

II. It is not necessary to bring into th 
tarison tentative miracles ; a. e., where, oi 
freat number of trials, some succeed, 
ibservation applies to ancient oracles ; tc 
vrouffht by relics at the tombs of saints : 
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tion applies to all narratives of cures in nervous 
complaints, and of all diseases affected by the 
imagination. 

IV. To the same head of objection may be 
referred stories which can be f esolved into e»- 
aggeration. The miracles of the gospel canndt 
be explained away in this manner. The feed- 
ing five thousand with a few loaves and fishes 
surpasses all bounds of exaggeration. The 
raising of Lazarus from the dead comes not 
within the compass of misrepresentation. Re- 
moving from the comparison the cases fairly 
disposed of by these observations, many will 
not remain. To those which do remain, we ap- 
ply this distinction : " That there is not satis- 
ftictory evidence that persons pretending to be 
original witnesses of the miracles passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, vo- 
luntarily undertaken and undergone, in attestan 
tion of the accounts which they delivered, and 
properly in consequence of their belief of the 
truth of those accounts.'* 



Chapter II. 

Consideration of some specific Instances relate hn^ 

Mr, Hume. 
L The cure of the blind atvd\w«i^xftsctw ^"^ ^^"^ 
Bndm, by Vespasian, a« x^V^Xei. V3 '^^'^'^ 
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of having been concerted between the 
the physician, and the emperor ; it wj 
lated to confer honour upon the emp 
the god Serapis ; it was achieved in 1 
of the emperor's followers and flattei 
in a city devoted to his interest and th; 
God. 

II, The restoration of the limb of an 
ant in the Spanish church, as told by < 
de Retz ; but it appears that the Card 
not believe the story ; he seems not to h? 
mined into the fact ; and it is easy to 
that such a story, managed by the prie 
backed by their authority, would obtai 
with the ignorant populace. 

III. The miracles said to have been 
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—And the circumstances which indicate this 
explication, in the case of the Parisian miracles, 
are (l.) Tliese miracles were tentative; out of 
many thousands, the history contains but nine 
cures. (2.) The convulsions at the tomb are 
admitted. (3.) The diseases chiefly depended 
upon inaction and obstruction. (4.) The cures 
were gradual. (5.) They were incomplete. (6.) 
Others were temporary ; and some of the cases 
do not require this solution. — The cause for 
which these miraclesf were wrought did not rise, 
but sink. In none of these instances was tlie 
miracle unequivocal ; by none were established 
prejudices overthrown : of none of them did 
the credit make its way in opposition to autho- 
rity and power ; and by none of them were 
many induced to a life of labour and suffer- 
ings. 
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.PART II, 

0? T9S AITSILIART EVIDENCES OF GQltlSTXAIIflT. 



Chapter I. 

Feopbsoy. Isaiah lii. 13. Uii« These words 
are extant in a book, purporting to contaih the 
predictions of a writer who liyed seven cen« 
turies before the Christian era. It is certain 
that they were either written or spoken before 
the fact took place to which they are applied. 
The quotation is from a writing declaredfy pro^ 
ph^k; professing to describe such future changes 
in the \irorld as were connected with the fate 
and interests of the Jewish nation. Tt is inter- 
mixed with no other subject. Its f^pplication to 
the evangelic history is plain and appropriate. 
The aniient Rabbins explained it of their ex- 
pected Messiah, but the modem expositors refer 
it to the calamitous state of the Jewish nation* 
The description in the seventh -^^t^^^ ^^ V^-nr^^ 
oppreBBed, yet he opened "ftoX. V\s Tftwa!^«» ^^ 
answers to no part of th© 3w\«^WvX««^* ^ 
mention of the Gra»e^ aad. tiu^ Tort^^ Ki^-osi 



. Another argument is tounaea iipun ul 
['s prediction concerning the destruction < 
salem, recorded by three of the evangelist 
Luke xxi. 5—35. Matt. xxiv. and Mark xii 
3e passages are direct and explicit predi* 
J. The general agreement of the descrii 
with, the eveni has been shewn by mai 
ers. The only question is, whether the pr 
jy was delivered before the event. And, (l 
judgment of antiquity concurs in assignij 
three gospels a date prior to the decitructi< 
ferusalem. (2.) The evangelists who wrc 
m must have been far advanced in life wh 
usalem was taken, and no reason has b( 
en why they should defer writing their h 
es so long. (3.) Had the event been acco 
shed when the predictions were record 



^-— — •••*»«^i*i 
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Chapter II, 

The MoTQlity of the Go^L 

Two points are to be conceded. Pirst^ tbat th^ 
teq^ching of morality was not the primary de- 
sign of Christ's missicm, but the establishing a 
proof oi a future state. Secondly^ that morality, 
being the result of the experience of the effect^ 
produced by certain actions, cannot be a sub- 
ject of discovery. Still the morality of the gos- 
pel is extraordinary, considering from whom 
it came. 

Hie subject divides itself into things Uyught^ ' 
and the manner of teaching, 

I. The gospel omits some qualities which 
have usually engaged the admiration of raanklnd| 
such as friendship, patriotism, and active cou- 
rage. 

II. It has brought forward some vfrtues, com* 
monly overlooked and contemned ; — as passive 
courage, patience under injuries, &c* The cha- 
racters which possess the former qualities have 
ever been the favourites of mankind : with 
Christ, those who possessed the latter were sub- 
jects of commendation. (1.) If tlva Coilw dis- 
position were t/niversal^ XYve ^oxW ^^^^^ ^"^ ^ 
society of friends. \i XV^ jQfrTn^^'^\'^'*^^(^ 

dace a scene of unWew^X coxiVa.«vcso.. 



to the heroic character is peculiar to t 
tian institution. 

II. A second argument, draivn fror 
rality of the New Testament, is the s 
upon the regulation of the thoughts. ' 
sideration is connected with the otl 
related to the malicious^ this to the i 
passions. Together they comprel 
whole character. A moral system w 
hibits actions^ but not thoughts^ must 
fectual. 

III. By the Christian system we a' 
to refer our actions to the will of the 
and constantly to have in view the ha] 
those about us. The first direction si 
motive which acts steadily and unifor 
the second^ all selfishness in the huma; 
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We next consider the manner of our Saviour's 
teaching. 

His lessons did not consist of disquisitions. 
His precepts were not accompanied with proofs 
or arguments ; but were sententious, and suited 
to the character he assumed as a messenger 
from God. His teaching aimed at impression* 
Conviction was to arise from a respect to his au- 
thority. This mode of instruction was the most 
proper, considering the shortness of his mi- 
nistry, and the difficulties attending it. By this 
mode of instruction, rules are conceived in ge- 
neral terms ; the application is left to the rea- 
son of the hearer. A specific compliance with 
the precepts would be of little value ; tlie rfw- 
position which they inculcate is of the^ highest. 

Objection, But this disposition is unattain- 
able.— -47Wt£?er. So is all perfection, *Should 
imperfection, therefore, be recommended ? Our 
Saviour's rules can never be so mistaken as to 
do harm. The parabfes of the New Testament 
would do honour to any book. The Lord's 
prayer is without an equal or a rival. "Whence 
had this man this wisdom ? 

The negative character of our Lord's discourses 
deserves to be considered, (l.) The^ ei^^xvVsvt* 
no particular description, oi X\vfe YaM\^^^^ ^^^s-^s^n 
this repels the suspicion oi eTv\)ti\v^\"a.««!^* 
teacher, whose principal pMT^o^^ V^ ^^ to^c« 
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tention to himself, iis full of it ; witness the Ko- 
ran. (2.) Our Lord enjoined no austerities. (3,) 
He uttered nu impassioned devotion. Tbe Lord's 
prayer is a model of calm devotion. His words 
in the garden are uQafifected expressions of deep* 
but sober piety. (4.) He does not substitute 
fervency in the place of regular morality. (5.) 
He did not fall in with the fashions of his coun- 
try, or the natural bias of his own education* 
(6.) In our Saviour's apothegms, there is no 
example of sophistry and false subtilty. (7.) 
The national temper of the Jews was narrow** 
minded : the lessons of Jesus enforce the most: 
enlarged benevolence. (8.) His religion was 
abstracted from all views of ecclesiastical or 
civil policy. Christianity declines all questions 
upon government ; it is applicable to all forms ; 
as it tends to make men virtuous ;— 'AS it states 
obedience to government, in ordinary ooues, to be 
a duty of conscience ;— as it induces a spirit fa- 
vourable to publie tranquillity ;— ^and as it in* 
cuicates prayer for communities, and their go- 
vernors, of ail denominations. A religion, with 
such qualities, would have been thought extra- 
ordinary coming ftom any person ; exceedingly 
BO from him from whom it did come. Sup- 
j^se the mz'snon to be real,' all la accovml^d 
-^^' But without reality, it is vety d\^c\)\\. \.< 
_ ^^^/aia. Christ was not like any oXV^t ^ 
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pcnter; the ^apostles were not like any other 
fishermen. 



The character of Christ is part of the morality 
of the gospel. (I.) He is charged with no viqe 
by friends or enemies. Some stain or other at- 
taches to almost all other teachers of morals. 
(2.) In every narrative of Jesus, we perceive 
traces of devotion, humility, patience, &c., which 
qualities are to be collected from incidents. His 
devotUness, from his frequent retirement to soli- 
tary prayer ; — his humility, from his endeavours 
to check contentions among his disciples for su- 
periority ;— his benignity, from his kindness to 
children, from the tears which he shed oyer his 
country, and upon the death of his friend, kc, ; 
his mildness, in his rebuke to his disciples at the 
Samaritan village, and in his prayer for his 
enemies; — ^his yrudence, in his conduct upon 
'.rifling questions. The best descriptions of 
irtae are to be found in the New Testament. 
lie whole volume is replete with piety, and 

ith devotional virtues, which were scarcely 

lown to heathen moralists. 
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Chapter III. 

The candour of the Writers of the Neiv Testament* 

This candour consists in noticing many circuxn- 
stances which no writer vxmld have forged, oi 
would have inserted, had he thought himself iti 
liberty to mould the particulars of that storj 
according to his choice. For example, (l .) Re- 
lating unanimously, that Christ's appearances 
after his resurrection, were to his disciples alone 
and not attempting to conceal this, at first sight 
unfavourable circumstance. (2.) John the £ap« 
tist's message, stating his doubts concerning the 
character of Christ, must have afforded handle 
to cavil and objection. The same observatior 
holds concerning the apostasy of Judas. Johr 
vi. 66. ** Fr(mi that tme many, of his disciptei 
went back, and ivalked no more with him." Was 
it the part of a writer who dealt in disguise to 
put down this anecdote ? or this — *' He did noi 
many mighty works there, because of their unbc" 
lief* See also Matt. v. 17, 18. Acts xxv. 19, 
and Acts viii. 14. Lastly, where do we fed 
less disposition to magnify, than where Paul is 
said to have preached from morning to night ; 
and adds, and some believed. \\ve. \.\vm^"5 %^oken^ 
^J2d some believed not ? MaU. ^ika. '5l\. c,^t\\^ 
^^VA it a difficulty, which bo v^tVXex ^w\^ V^ 
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brought upon himself officially. The ansm^er of 
Christ to him who wished first to go and bury 
his father, though very expressive of the import- 
ance of religion, was harsh, repulsive, and such 
as would not have been made for Christ. The 
answer to Mary, " Touch me noi^^ &c., probably 
referred to a former conversation, for want of 
knowing which, the meaning is hidden from us ; 
the obscuritj is a proof of genuineness. John vi. 
labours under obscurity, which renders it un- 
likely to have been fabricated. The account of 
the institution of the Eucharist bears intei'nftl 
marks of genuineness ; had it been feigned, it 
would have been more full and formal* The 
writers of the gospel discover no deceit or cun- 
ning ; use no precaution to obviate objections ; 
they appear to tell the truth, and attend to 
nothing else. Add also the fxtreme ruxturalness 
of some things related in the New Testament. 
Mark ix. 34. The struggle in the father's breast 
between solicitude for his child and an involun*- 
tary distrust in the power of Christ, is expressed 
with an air of reality which could hardly be 
counterfeited. Matt. xxi. 9. The eagerness of 
the people to introduce Christ into Jerusalem ; 
and their demard, in a short'time after.^ to cr«.- 
cify him, represents poptttor Jodqut^ ^^^ ^vj^^^ea- 
with nature and experience. TYv^ ruXers ^'^^^'^V 
wg Christ, while many o£ VVwe eocsBtfyo^^^fi^^'^ 
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received him, was the natural eflFect of preji 
dice. The conversation of our Lord with tt 
Samaritan woman at the well was of the san 
kind. See several other instances. 



Chafter IV. 

Identity of Christ's Character. 

This argument applies principally to the coi 
parison of the. three first Gospels with that 
John. John wrote after the other Evanofelis' 
and supplies omissions in their narratives ; bi 
in relating different actions and discourses, ] 
preserves a similarity of manner which indicate 
that the actions and discourses proceed from t 
same person. 

I. This agreement is most strong in our S 

viour's mode of teaching ; and in that propei 

of it which consists in his drawing of the dc 

trine from the occasion, or raising reflectic 

from the objects and incidents before him. [T 

author here points out this manner in the thi 

first evJangelists, and shews its agreement w: 

the examples of Christ's discourses present 

by John. These examples cannot be abridge 

t^e reader must, therefore, be xefetred to t 

-book itself,'} There is not\ni\^ oi X\v\^ xoa.T 

perceptible in the speeches recot^e^'mXXv^ 
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nor in any other, but those which ave. attributed 
to Christ. • 

II. There seems an canity between the his- 
tory of Christ's placing the little child in the 
midst of his disciples, in the three Evangelists, 
and the history of Christ's washing the feet of 
his disciples, recorded by John. 

III. The phrase, " the Son of Man^^ is found, 
as applied by Christ to himself, in oil the Gos- 
pels, but is never used of him by any other 
person. 

IV. Christ is represented by the difiFerent his- 
torians as withdrawing himself out of the way 
whenever the multitude indicated a disposition 
to tumult. See Matt. xiv. 22. Luke v. 15, 16, 
with which compare John v. 13, and vi. 15. 

V. The reserve, which for some time Christ 
used in announcing his own character, is re- 
corded by all the Evangelists. Matt. xvi. 20. 
Mark iii. 4. Luke iv. 41, and John xxiv. 35. 

VI. The difficulty which the disciples had in 
understanding Christ when he spoke of his pas- 
sion and resurrection, and their anxiety in de- 
siring an explanation, are noticed in Luke ix. 45. 
Mark ix. 32, and in John xVi. 16, &c. 

VII. Our Lord's meekness during his laj&t 
sufferings, which is cotis\>\e\3LCWi% vc^ "^^^ '^i«!t^'^ 

£r8t evangelists, is pxesexve^ Vj "^^^ko. nsk^ 
'separate examples. Jo\iii x^vl\. '^^^ ^'^ "^"^^ 
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lAil&r to Mark xiy. 48. Luk^ xxii. &2. In Iboth 
there is the same tranquillity, and the same re^ 
ference to his puhlic teaching. MatChew and 
Mark make the charge upon which onr Lord trai 
condemned, to he a threat of destroying th^ 
tempk ; hut they do not say upon what circum- 
stance this calumny was founded. John, in the 
early part of his history, supplies the defect. 
See Mark xir. 5, and John ii. 19. The appoint- 
ment of the twelve apostles is mentioned by th6 
three first evangelists, who have given th^pit 
names. John, through his whole narrative, 
supposes Christ to be accoraqpanied by twelve dis* 
ciples ; and whenever he notices any one of 
them, it is one included in the catalogue of th6 
other evangelists^ All this bespeaks reality. 



Chapter V. 

m 

OnginoMty of our Sameur^s Giaracter. 

Tfl* Jews were expecting a person who should' 
stidvstnce their nation to independence and pro- 
sperity. Had Jesus been an entkanast, he would 
have fallen in with the popular delusion. Had 
he been an impostor, he would have flattered the 
prevailing hopes. All the pretetided Messiahs 
f^id so, of whom Josephns nveTYtiotvs xfiaxv^. ^^ 
^'^'^saon, the operation of w^iicb. ^ira.^ ^.^ ^•^ 
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pifice ia another life, was a thing unOum^ of 
as a subject of these prophecies. Hence Jesus 
eame in a character inconsistent with enthu- 
siasm and imposture, both of which have eyer 
fidlowed prevailing opinions. 



Chapter VI. 



Gmfortrnty of facts mentioned or referred to in 
ScripturCy with the state of things in those timesy 
as represented by foreign . and independent ac- 
counts. 

If this conformity be made out, it proves that 
the writers possessed a species of knowledge 
which could only belong to an inhabitant of that 
country, and to one living in that age. Hence 
the genuineness of their writings. 

The authors by their situation must have 
^n^i^nthe facts which they relaite ; — the argu- 
ment is stronger from the mixed nature of the 
allusions in this book ; — the scene of action ia 
displayed in the greatest cities of the Roman 
empire ; allusions are made to. the manners 
and principles of the Greeks, Romans, and the 
Jews, which renders ior^^x'^ N^r^ ^\^^:»Sx* ^ 
Greek or a Roman, m \Xife ^^^o\x\ <^^ ^^ 
century f would have \ieexi ^«oXvcv% ^'^^ 



08 Jii*^'* ^ ^^ ^eetv 



i s*'^^ \vbo ^'^^ ^^« before «»a^ . eo- 
aces. ^.^e, ^^^^ 'oVjecte*' 0-\, ,pas^ 

f"^ .. g Mow ^y ^ \!tt6 ' 
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and a taxing tms made in the beginning of his 
government. 

Answer, The sentence in Luke may be trans- 
lated, " this tvas the first assessment of Cyrenius, 
^omrrm of Syria;*' the words governor of Syria 
being used after the name of Cyrenius as his 
title; and this title belonging to him at the 
time of writing the account was naturally sub- 
joined to his name, although acquired after the 
transaction which the account describes. 

Objection II. Luke in his 8d chapter says^ 
" Now in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar, 
Jesus began to be about thirty years of age." 
At this period, according to Josephus, he must 
have been at least thirty-one, perhaps thirty- 
three years old. — Answer, This difficulty is 
solved by attending to the Greek, which signi- 
fies, ** that he was about thirty years of age," and 
the adverb about gives all the latitude that is 
wanted. 

Objection III. Acts v. 86 — ** For about these 
days rose up one Theudas," &c. Josephus's 
account of Theudas referred to a transaction 
seven years after Gamaliel's speech, of which 
this text is a part. — Answer, There might be 
two impostors of the same name ; for there were 
four persons of the name oi ^\Tawv>N\yXvvc^^^^^^ 
years, and three of 3u4«ia viYXYCmXeT^-^^^^^^^^ 
were all leaders of mauxte^Voxi. 
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Objection IV. Matt, xxiii. 34. ** Unto the 
blood of Zacharias son of Barachias^ whom ye 
slew between the temple and the altar." There 
18 a Zacharias, whose death is related in the 2d 
book of Chronicles, which supports the allusion ; 
but he was the son of Jehoiada. There is also 
Zacharias the prophet, who was son to Barachia, 
but of whose death we have no 'account. — An^ 
sioer. The first Zacharias was probably the per- 
son, and the name of the father has been added 
since by some transcriber, who took it from the 
title of the prophecy. 



Chapter VII. 

Undesigned Coincidences. 

Between the letters of St. Paul and the history 
of the Acts of the Apostles, there exist many 
notes oi undesigned correspondency ; a perusal of 
which is sufficient to prove, that neither the 
history was taken from the letters, nor the let- 
ters from the history ; and the coincidences are 
too close and numerous to be accounted for by 
the accidental concurrences of fiction. [In sup- 
port of this argument, Mr. Paley refers to his 

^orie Paidincey and shews how it 6ear^ upon the 
jg'ezieral question of the Chri8t.\a.iv\\As\.ox>j^ 

Z Si. Paul, in these letters, ^fiLtxQ&Vi&^^x 
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performance of miracles ; and that miracles were 
the signs of an Apostle. 

II. It shews that the series of action repre- 
sented by St. Paul was real, which proves, that 
the original witnesses of the Christian history 
devoted themselves to lives of toil and suffering 
in consequence of the truth of that histoiy. 

III. It proves that the author of the " Acts" 
was well acquainted with St. Paul's history, and 
a companion of his travels, which establishes the 
credit of Luke's gospel. The similitude between 

'John's gospel and the first Epistle of St. John 
is remarkable ; it is also valuable, as the Epi« 
8tle asserts the writer's personal knowledge of 
Christ's history. . Chap. i. 1 — 3. 



Chaftsb VIII, 

Of the History of the Resurrection. 

The strength of this part of the evidence of 
Christianity does not arise from its being a more 
decisive proof of supernatural agency than other 
miracles, but irom the certainty we have, that 
the apostles and first teachers asserted the fact ; 
which would have been kivowc^ \i x^^ ^^^sjs^'^ 
had never been written, ^^er^ ^\«i't^ ^^ ^'^^^^ 
ture recognizes tlie reBUtt©cX\aii% ^^^^ ^^^^ 
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from that time to the present, for or agiamit 
Christianity, speaks of this article as received 
without dofuht by ail Christians. 

Question. Did the Apostles knowingly publish 
a falsehood, or were thev themselves deceived f 
The first is generally given up ; the nature of 
the undertaking, and of the men, exempt their 
memory from the suspicion of imposture. The 
solution more deserving of notice, is that which 
would resolve the conduct of the Apostles into 
enthusiasm; and would class the resurrection 
with stories of apparitions. This comparison 
will not stand ; for Christ was seen by many 
persons, separately,*^ and together; by day as 
well as by night ; \Vho conversed and ate with 
him, and who examined his person. 

Objedicm I. But these accounts are upon, the 
credit of our records. 

Ansiver. The resurrection was asserted; it 
was therefore incumbent on the enemy to have 
produced the dead body. 

Objection II. The disciples had stolen the 
body. 

Answer. This supposes fraud. Besides, it is 
loaded with improbabilities ; such as the situa- 
tion and fears of the disciples ; the impossibility 
of succeeding in such an attempt, both from the 
guard set over the tomb, and irom \\i<i\\\ 
^ess of the night, it being ifeia t\me ol 
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moon ; and the inevitable consequences of de- 
tection *. 

It is evident also, that, if the body had been 
stolen, the Jews would have produced it, as the 
completest answer to the story of the resur- 
rection. 



Chapter IX. 

Section I. — The Propagation of Christianity. 

We are to consider in what degree^ within whxd 
time, and to wfiai extent, Christianity was actu- 
ally propagated. 

- A few days' after the ascension, about one 
hundred and twenty disciples met together, pro- 
bably persons connected with the apostles, and 
with one another. (Acts i. 5.) It does not ap- 
pear that they were aware that a new religion 
was to be established. On the day of Pentecost 

♦ It has also been rightly observed by Dr. Townsend, 
that the story of the guards carried collusion upon the 
face of it : — " His disciples came by night, and stole fiim 
awayy whfle ire slept." Men in such circumstances would 
not have made such an acknowledgment without pre- 
vious assurances of protection and impunity. 

" Especially at the full moon, the city full of peo- 
ple, many probably passing the whole tiv^\s>^^ ^"'^ ^^'s^v^ 
and bis disciples had done, in lYie ovwi«c«>N>afc^»'V^^'^^ 
8o Dear the city as to be eucVoBed V\\>mbl \Jc«k ^^i^^* 

PMIB8TLBY On the Re9UT. 
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three thousand were added to the 8ociet7, (A 
ii. 41.) many of whom probably had before be 
believers in Christ, and now openly avow 
their attachment to his cause. In the foui 
chapter it is said, their numbers were five the 
sand ; and in the next we read that believt 
were added to the Lord, multitudes both of m 
and women. The sixth chapter speaks of 1 
disciples being greatly multiplied in Jerusale 
and that a great company of priests were ol 
dient to the faith. It appears, further, thalt t 
preaching of Christianity was confimd for ip( 
tlian a year to the city of Jerusalem. 

A persecution dispersed the converts throng 
out Judea and Samaria ; and during this seco] 
period of four years, Christianity was prop 
gated among Jews, Jewish proselytes, and S 
maritans. The apostles did not know that th 
were at liberty to propose the religion to ma 
kind at large, until it was revealed to Peter 
a miracle. The third period comipences, abp 
seven years after Christ's ascension, with % 
preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles of C 
sarea ; and before the close of this period, < 
within thirty years after the death of Christ, \ 
religion had spread itself through almost all tl 
districts of Asia Minor, through Greece and t] 
Islands of the iBgeau Sea, \.\iei %^«.^to^%X 
Africa, and had extended to "Rome \ ^ct^%a 



continning the centre of the mission. Hence — > 
the following ohservations. (1.) The account 
comes from a person who was concerned in a 
portion of what he relates, and was contempo* 
rary with the whole of it. (2.) The account is 
an incomplete account of the propagating of 
Christianity ; therefore, if what we read in the 
history he true, much more then what the history ^ 
contains must he true also. (S.) That the a<> 
coant is, for this reason, more credible. Had 
it been the author's design to have displayed the 
sarly progress of Christianity, he would have, 
(collected accounts of the other apostles. (4.) 
The intimations of the number of converts, and 
the success of the apostle's preaching, come out, / 
for the most part, incidentally ; which removes 
the suspicion of a design to exaggerate or de- 
ceive. The account is confirmed hy parallel ies" 
timonies in the letters of the apostles ; those of 
St. Paul are addressed to the churches of Co- 
rinth, Philippi, &c., at which place his ministry 
is recorded. 

It is how to be considered, how far these 
accounts are confirmed by other evidence. 

Tacitus speaks of a vast mKltitude of Chriai 
tians at Rome in the tenth year of Nero. PlinY a 
letters to Trajan, writteii ivoX. oja\\.^ ^\5gox?^ ^^-^x^ 
fter the ascension, prove l\ii^\. >^V^ CXvyv^^vjccw^*^ 
ontus and Bithynia vreTe ^er^ xcamex^^^^ 
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had subsisted there some considerable time : 
now there is no evidence that Christians were 
more numerous in those places than in other 
parts^ of the Roman empire ; hence the truth of 
the representations given of the general state of 
Christianity in the world by Christian writers. 
Justin Martyr, who wrote thirty years after 
Pliny, says, there is not a nation, 'either Greek 
or Barbarian, amongst whom prayers are not 
oflfered to the Father by the name of Jesus. The 
rapid and general diffusion of Chvistianity is 
.noticed by succeeding writers to the time of 
Constantine, who probably declared himself on 
the side of the Christians, because they were - 
the powerful party. Jerome, in the year 392, 
reckons up one hundred and twenty Christian 
writers. 

Section II. — Reflections on the preceding Account. 

In viewing the progress of Christianity, our first 

attention is due to the number of converts at 

Jerusalem, after the founder's death ; then, to 

attend to the establishment of Christian so- 

cieties in Judea and Galilee; afterwards, to 

recollect the success of the apostles in their 

travels; — £nallyj to consider the subsequent 

spread of the religion. In ^WxVv^^^ ^\.^"^^^ V>cv^ 

history is without aparaWe\iVaa^iKaOa.^^*\X^^ 
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the prevalency of a doctrine depending on a 
matter of fact, in opposition to the prejudices of 
education, fashion, and worldly policy. 

If the widely disproportionate e£fect8 which 
attend the preaching of modem missionaries of 
Christianity, in comparison with what followed 
the ministry of Christ and his apostles, under 
circumstances either alike, or not so unlike as 
to account for the difference, he duly consi- 
dered, it will appear reasonahle to conclude, 
that t^ey possessed means of. conviction which 
we have not; that they bad proofs to appeal to 
which we want. 



Section llh'-^Ofthe Religion efMahomei* 

Mabometanism resembles Christianity in the 
rapidity of its progress, the recency of its his« 
tory, and the prophetic character assumed by its 
author. -But there are points of difference which 
separate the two cases entirely. 

I. Mahomet did not found his pretensions 
upon miracles, capable of being known and at' 
tested by others ; he expressly disclaims the power. 
Hence no credit is due to the miraculous stories 
related of Mahomet by Abulfeda, who wtot^ t^^ 
account 600 years after \Aa ^«ei^VXv\ cit -«\s^jStt. -wss 
ibnnd in th6 legeni o« K\ ^wxsJJca-. ^^^ ^^ 

«W yem later, A.teLV\.\.Vi^% ^^^ ^^1f "" . 
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hornet's authentic history, as far as was wit- 
nessed by others, to he true, hie might still be 
an impostor, or enthusiast, or an union of both : ' 
but admit almost any part of Christ's public 
history to be true, and he must have come from 
God. 

Objection. If one religion could make its way 
without miracles, why might not another ? 

Answer. This is not the question. The pro- 
per question is, whether a religion, founding it- 
self on miracles, could succeed without any 
reality to rest on ? As Mahomet did not take 
this course, it may be presumed yery difficult, if 
not impossible. He knew the importance of mi- 
racles by incessantly referring to those of pre- 
ceding prophets. 

II. The establishment of 'Mahomet's religion 
was affected by causes which in no degree ap- 
pertained to the origin of Christianity. 

During the first ten years, when Mahomet 
used only persuasion, and confined his exertions 
to Mecca, it appears that he could reckon upon 
no more converts than eighty-three men and 
eighteen women, yet this progress was aided by . 
the following important advantages : 1. He was 
the grandson of the most honourable and pow^ 
erful family m Mecca. 2. He oooducted his de- 
s^n with great art and prudence. S^TV^fe Kx^% 
Probably acknowlei^^dim^ supTemei^^vX.l>^^v2tx> 
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at first, was the leading doctrine of Maltomet.- • 
4. Mahomet seems to have had these two pur- 
poses in view, to make converts, and thofie converts 
soldiers, as the following particulars will shew, 
(l.) He assures the Jews, Christians, and Arabs, 
that his religion had been originally their own. 
(2.) He never ceased from describing the future 
anguish of unbelievers. (3.) His volu|^tuous 
paradise. (4.) The highest heavens for those 
who fought his battles, or expended their for- 
tune in his cause. (5.) He applied the doctrine 
of predestination to fortify the courage of his 
adherents. (6.) He allowed a plurality of wives, 
in compliance with the climate of the country. 

When Mahomet was received into the city of 
Medina, he changed his conduct, pretending that 
he had received a commission to destroy infidels, 
and to set up the true faith by the sword. An 
early victory over a very superior force esta- 
blished his renown; we have, therefore, from 
this time, nothing left to account for, but that 
he should be able to collect an army, and that 
his army should conquer. 

The success of Mahometanism during this and 
every future period cannot be stated in preju- 
dice of the Christian argument; nor does it 
stand in the way of th\a Vnv^otXAXJ^. ^y3tl^^^^ss\^'* 
that the propagation oi CW\^X^^'«»Jg^ ^yq.VJw^^s»scos 
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PART III. 

▲ BRIEF OOMSIDBKATION OF SOME POPUXuill 

OB7E0TION8« 



Chapter t. 
The Discrepancies between the several Oospds. 

A STORY should not be rejected by reason of 
some diversity of circumstances 'vrith which it is 
related; for the character of hmnan testimony 
is, substantial truth under circumstantial va* 
riety ; but a close agreement induces suspicion 
of confederacy and fraud. Important variations, 
and even contradictions, are not always deemed 
sufficient to shake the credibility of the fact. 
The embassy of the Jews to Claudian, Philo 
places in harvest, Josephus in seed-time. Lord 
Clarendon states, that the Marquis of Argyle 
was conde&med to be hanged, which was per- 
formed on the same dca/. Four other historiana 
say that he was beheaded upon the Monda^y^ hay- 
ing been condemned on. ^'fe SoJLut^* '^^K^2^^Ks^ 
fradiction never led a^x^oxLV. ^^^'^I^ 
tJie Marquis was executed ox x^^^.- T^x.^»^ 
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Chaftbr III* 

The Connexion rf ChrisHanihf vrith the Jewuh 

History, 

Christ asBumes the divine origin of the Mosaic 
institution, and recognises the prophetic cha- 
racter of many of the ancient Jewish writers. 

Thus far we are bound to go ; but we are not 
to make Christiaiiity answerable for the circum* 
stantial truth of each separate passage in the 
Old Testament. In our Saviour's time, the 
books were universally read by the Jews;- he 
and his apostles used them, and referred to 
them. Yet except where he expressly ascribes 
a divine authority to particular predictions, we 
cannot, strictly, draw any conclusions from the 
books being so used. 



Chaptbr IV. 

Refection of OhriiHanity. 

Xt is acknowledged, that the Christian religion 
did not produce an universal, or even a general 
oonvietioh, in the minds of men of the age and 
country in which it appeared ; and this has been 
called the rejection of the Christian history and 
miraclea. This objection divides Itsetf into two 

I* As to the Jews. With us «aRX^ V^^^^ ^^^ 
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qoestion; were the sdracles really wronglit? 
Admitting this, we acknowledge the whde. 
This does not appear to hare been the case with 
the Jews. John vii. 21--^81, exhibits the rea« 
toning of different sorts of persons, upon the 
occasion of a real miracle. The account of 
Lazartts's resurrection is observable for the 
same purpose^ The spectators did not perceive 
that the works of Jesus bore witness to the 
truth of his pretensions. 

In the ninth chapter of John's gospel we 
have a fall account of the cure of the blind 
man---^ miracle submitted to all the scrutiny 
Which a sceptic coald propose; yet the nUers 
rejected its force ; but on the mind of the man 
restored, it had its proper and natural operation. 

Question' How could such a turn of thought 
obtain with the antient Jews? 

Answer. (1.) Their expectation of a Messiah 
was of a nature totally different from what 
the appearanbe of Jesus bespoke him to be. 
(2.) Their persuasion of the agency of demons 
in the production of supernatural effects. The 
first would put them to seeking for an excuse 
why they should not receive Jesus in the cha- 
racter he claimed. The other supplied such an 
excuse. Let Christ woxV \v\% rnvt^^'ee^^ *^^ ^cs^'- 
Bwer was ready, hie -wioxx^X. \Nvspccl\s^ '^'ssi ^^asSafi^ 
ance of demons. , . ^^, 

"• The injidelxty ol tV^a GewttU ^»cy«^^^ 
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resdlved into the contempt they had for Chris* 
tiaiiity prior to examination. 

The state of religion among the Greeks and 
lUxnans had a tendency to induce, this dispo- 
sition: Christianity had nothing to attract their 
notice ; it mixed with no politics ; it produced, 
no 'fine writers ; the nature, office, and ministry 
of Jesus would be alien to their conceptions. 
Its connexion with Judaism niirould injure it with 
the learned Heathen, who regarded Jehovah him- 
self as the idol of the Jewish nation ; and this 
would preclude all inquiry among men of edu- 
cation, which accounts also for their silence on 
the subject. In this manner Christianity toas 
treated by Pliny the younger, and by Tacitus. 
Without inquiry, Tacitus disposes of the whole 
question, by calling it a " pervicious superstition*^ 
a proof how little he knew or concerned him- 
self about the matter. Read the instructions 
of Paul to the Roman converts, ch. xii. 9. — 
xiii. 18, and then judge of this pernicious super^ 
sUtian* Or take Pliny's description of the con- 
duct and principles of this sect, and then call 
Christianity a pernicious superstition. 

Upon the words of Tacitus we may build 

these observations. (1.) The learned men of 

tAat age beheld. Christianity in a distant and 

obscure view. (2.) But liU\e xeWane^ c^asi \i«& 

"placed upon the most acute ^Mdgme-xvX.^ m «vk\i- 

^^ which they are pleased io d^^V^^ ^^ 
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not Christianity survived to tell its own story, it 
must have gone down to posterity < as a '*. j>er- 
nicums iupersHHon" (3.) This contempt prior 
to examination is an intellectual vice, frcnn 
which the greatest faculties of mind are not 
iipee.' (4.) We need not be surprised that, many 
writers of that age did not mention Christianity, 
when those who did appear to have miscon- 
ceived its nature and character. 

The Heathen public were probably divided 
into two classes; those who despised Chris- 
tianity beforehand, and those who received it* 
Tlierefore the writers would be, those who were 
silent about Christianity, and those who were 
Christians. The notion of magic was resorted 
to by the heathen adversaries, as that oi diabolical 
agency was by the Jews. 



Chapter V, 

That the Christian miracles are not recited, or fljp- 
pealed to, hy early Christian ivriters themselves, 
so fully or frequently as might have been ea?- 
pected. ' 

I. This objection applies to the letters of the 
Apostles, which are either hortatory, or argu" 
mentative. In the former there a^^Oi^x.^ x^a-^^As^'^. 
for more references t\ia.Ti ^^ toL^y— ^'^.^^^siX^ 
of the arffumerUative ei^\^t\e^ ^c^o\>:o&^ '^^^ 
iafrequency of tlxe a\iu^\o»a. t>Kv^"i "^"^ 
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written to prove the truth of Christianitjr, hot 
to shew its design and effects $ and of those 
effects the yalue and extent* Miracaloiis eTi"* 
dence must be the ground of all the epistles* Thi 
apostolic epistles resemble the apostolic speedtetL 
Peter, in six speeches, refers but twice to the 
miracles of Christ, and once to the miracnlooi 
powers which he himself possessed. Stephen's 
long speech contains no reference to miracles. 
St* Paul, before Festus, appeals to Christ's re* 
surrection, and his own conversion, to which 
there are references in his epistles, and ihre4 
indubitable references to the miracles which he 
himself wrought/ Hence the agreement be* 
tween his speeches and letters. 

The miractUous history was presupposed, and 
therefore the point which occupied the writer's 
thoughts was this; aUovnng the history to be 
true, ought Jesus to be received as the Messiah; 
if so, what was the object and benefit of his 
mission. 

II. The same observations will apply to the 

writings of the Fathers; the subject of which 

they treated did not lead them to any direct 

recital of the Christian history. The next class 

of writers is that of the Apologists^ the avowed 

defenders of Christianity. Quadratus, the most 

^otient, appealed to the miracVe^ oi C?!nfv&v\xi 

^nis as express as we couVd ^e«vi^- ^Ni&>5:m 

*^<rr asserts the performance ol mt^^V^^ V 
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Christy in words as strong as language will ad« 
mit ; and also assigns the reason why he had 
recourse to the argument from prophecy^ rather 
than from miracles; viz., that his opponents 
would ascribe the latter to magic. Irenseus and 
Lactantius notice the same evasion in the ad- 
Tersaries of Christianity. Similar obseryations 
may be made respecting TertuUian, Origen, and 
Jerome, which prove that the miracles of Christ 
were appealed to, in their literal sense, by the 
early Apohgists for Christianity, which is an an« 
swer to the objection. 



Chaptsr VI. 

• 

WarU of VniversaLity in the Knowledge and Recep* 

iion ofChrisHanUyf and of greater Clearness in 

the evidence. 

OBJSoTioir. If revelation came from Ood, no 
part of the human species would remain igno* 
rant of it ; no understanding could fail of being 
convinced by it. 

AmuDer. The advocates of Christianity do not 
pretend that their religion possesses these qua* 
lities, nor do they deny it to have been within 
the compass of divine po^^t \jo ^aa.*^^ ^cjwsssss^?^ 
nicated to the world «l Btxoti^ct ^xl\ ^^^ '^'*\^ 
temire inflaence. The -not \wnTL^ "^^^^J^ « 
dence is not, howef ex, a siaS&aVet& ^^^ 
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rejecting that which, we have. : If this dispen 
sation labour under no defects but what or 
common to others, we are not justified in^re 
jecting it Throughout nature^ which is' a sys 
tem of beneficence, we are seldom able to mak 
out^ a system of opHmism, To inquire what th 
Deity might have done, is a mode of reasoninj 
which will not do in natural history^ nor in nMurc 
religion^ and therefore cannot, with safety, b 
applied to revelation. The general character o 
the works of nature is, on the one hand, good 
ness in design and effect, and on- the other, •: 
liability to difficulty and objections. Christianit; 
participates in the same character; nevertheles 
the real system in both cases may be a systen 
of strict optimism, although the proof be hiddei 
from us. If Christianity be compared with th< 
state and -progress of natural religion, the ob< 
jector will gain nothing by the comparison 
Natural religion is not universal:- the existene 
of the Deity is not known to all, but it canno 
be argued, that therefore he does not exist. - I 
Christianity be regarded as an instrument fo: 
the melioration of mankind, its progress resem* 
bles that of other causes by which human life ii 
improved ; it has put things into a ^mn; it ma] 
becoms universal ; and the world may continue 
^ that state so long, as tiiat \\.^ ^t^>svqrx\q« 
^ar a vast proportion to the \iime oi "\U^^^ 
Sueace. Besides. 
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1. Irresistible evidence would restrain the vo- 
luntary powers too much; to answer the purpose 
of trial or probation. 

2. It would leave no place for the admission 
of internal evidence, which applies itself to the 
knowledge V love, and practice of virtue, and 
which operates in proportion to the degree of 
those qualities which it finds in the person 
whom it addresses. 

3. It may be questioned, whether the perfect 
display of a future state would not make a de* 
gree of impression upon the mind incompatible 
with the duties of life. 



Chapter VII. 

The supposed Effects of Christianity. 

It has been contended, that Christianity has 
had a bad effect upon public happiness. 

I. The influence of religion is sought in a 
wrong place. It is not to be looked for in the, 
councils of princes ; in the resolutions of popu- 
lar assemblies ; in the conduct of. governments 
towards . their subjects, of sovereigns to one 
another, of conquerors at the head of armies ; 
topics which fill the page of history : but it must 
be perceived in the silent co\ix%^ oi y'^v'^'^^^'^" 
The substance of religion is xiec€^*^w^^ w^ivs^y^^^* 
fcfocA of the influence oi C\msX:v«vVv.-j ^«^ ^ 
9ltm times of pubUc AiaUe^t^- 'IVe.^^^^^ 
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religion acts upon public usages and institutions, 
respecting war, government, marriage, public 
amusements, and the state of the poor* 

But the argument depended on is, the benefit 
of religion in private stations. It has been the 
author of virtue and happiness to millions ; it 
hath had a sensible influence on the public judg* 
ment of morals ; hence many may be kept in 
order by Christianity who are not Christians. 
But it is not to be appreciated by its temporal 
effects^ its influence upon the ichole of humail 
existence must be estimated. 

II. Christianity is charged with many conse* 
quences for which it is nut answerable. 

Religion has not made persecuting laws ; it is 
answerable for no part of the mischiefs of per- 
secution. Had there been in the New Testa- 
ment what there are in the Koran, precepttf 
authorising coercion in the pifopagation of re- 
ligion, the case would have been different. I 
Christianity be charged with every mischief o 
which it has been the occasion^ though not th 
motive; the answer is, that if malevolent pae 
sions be there, the world will never want occi 
sions. 

Chap. VIII. 
thb oosoltssios. 
•/*■ religion xaaeh. depends onflie wrdet «' 
'^tirieg. ITe who takes uP *b^*V6»« 
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nity^ believing every part must be true, or tbe 
whale false, approaches the discussion with 
great disadvantage. Under this prejudice we 
are all, in some measure, introduced to our re« 
ligious studies ; the doctrines of religion come to 
US before the proofs^ hence persons of hasty 
tempers have rejected the whole. We ought 
first to elamine the general truth of its prin» 
ciples, and then inquire into its doctrines. What 
is clear in Christianity is sufficiently valuable ; 
"what is dubious— -unnecessary, and of subordi* 
nate importance. 

The truth of Christianity depends upon its 
leading facts, and upon them alone. Of these 
we have sufficient evidence. We have uncon- 
tested and incontestable points to which the his- 
tory of the human species hath nothing similar 
to offer. A Jewish peasant, without force or 
influence, changed the religion of the world. 
After he had been put to death, his companions 
asserted his supernatural character, founded on 
supernatural operations, and in testimony of 
these assertions they suffered persecution and 
death. A very few days after this person had 
been publicly executed, and in the very city in 
which he was buried^ these his companions de- 
clare, with one voice, \.\i%X. "Vcsa \i^^ "^sw«. ^^• 
stored to life ; in thia i^-ct AiNi«^ ^erosN^V'^^'^' 
Ace of those wholiadV\\\e^\Mv.,^^^'^^^^ 
armed with tixe ^lioV^ lpo^« ^"^ "^"^ "^ 
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As to these facts, the Christian story hath never 
varied ; nor has any other ever been set up in 
its room. All sects, in all ages, have concurred 
in representing these facts in this manner. 

These propositions prove the existence of the 
transaction. The particulars we have from the 
persons themselves, and their companions, in 
four books, the authenticity of which is esta-. 
blished by stronger proofs than belong to almost 
any other antient book. They also bear strong 
internal evidence of their truth, inasmuch as the 
' writers understood the history and usages of the 
times to which they refer. In comparing them 
with one another, we find them varying, so as to 
repel suspicion of confederacy^ and so agreeing 
under this variety, as to shew they had one 
real transaction for their common foundation, r 

The four narratives are confined to the history 
of the founder, and end with his ministry. Thef. 
story is carried on by a person connected with^ 
the business, and the substance is confirmed by 
a number of original letters, written by a person 
who is the principal subject of the history. 

The miracles were not secret, nor momentary ^ 
nor tentative, nor ambigvxms, nor performed un- . 
der the sanction of autfwrity, with the spectators 
on their aide, nor in afl^rmaivce of tenets al- 
readjr established. The evidence oi \Jci^^<i tkv- 
^acles ' was contemporary •, — ^^^Vi^^x^d cj». \Jtvft 
■^^4--involved questions of t\ie gt^^xe^tm-asj 
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nitude ;— contradicted fixed. prejudices ;— -and it 
required from those who. accepted it, principles 
and conduct exposed to outrage and persecution. 

The event, as might be expected, was noticed 
in the prophetic writings of the Jews ; had the 
consequences been more distinctly revealed, it 
would have cooled their ardour for an institu- 
tion, which was eventually to give place to one 
more perfect. 

The great importance of revelation is to h0 
estimated from the doctrine of a resurrection 
from the dead ; the other articles of the Chris- . 
tian faith arp but adjuncts to this ; its morality 
is wise and pure, neither adapted to vulgar pre- 
judic6ft« nor flattering popular notions, nor ex- 
cusipg established practices, but calculated to 
promote human happiness. 

The Deity, to^ the institution, vouchsafed a 
miraculous attestation; he then committed its 
future progress to the natural means of human 
commimication. In this, Christianity is ana- 
logous to most other provisions for human hap- 
piness. The provision is made, and lefD to act 
according to the laws of a more general system. 

Let the constant recurrence to our observa- 
tion of contrivance, design, and wisdom in the 
works of nature, foi upon our minds the belief 
of a God, and all is easy. \iv ^ikv^ ^<s^^^^^ ^ 
such a being it is not \mvto\iiXi\<5^ "^^"^ ^^"^^^ 
Bhould he a future 8tate> ox \Jci^X ^^ ^'^^^ 
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acquainted with it. A futare state reetifi 
everything ; because if moral agents be eve: 
tually happy or miserable, according to thi 
conduct, in the stations assigned them here, 
seems not very material by what rules the 
stations are assigned; it therefore solves ] 
objections to the divine goodness. Neverth 
less, a higher degree of assurance was necessa 
than that drawn from the light of nature,* 
* IhFercome the shock which the senses receive i 
the appearances of death. Abstractedly ca 
sidered, perhaps, there is no more difficulty 
apprehending the resurrection of a dead m 
than the conception of a child. ^ 

Since, however, a future state, and th^m' 
lation of a future state, are not only perfoel 
consistent with the attributes of God, but al 
remove many difficulties ; — since there is sucl 
strong body of historical evidence that sud 
revelation has been communicated, we may f 
our minds at rest with the assurance, that in t 
resources of creative wisdom, expedients canz 
be wanted to carry into effect what the Dei 
hath proposed. 

THE END. 



JPriatei by ^. Cw^Wi ^\w»S!wa.«i\tti«fc^ 
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